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Foreword 



The following pages report a three-day dialogue on early childhood 
education. The occasion was the Southern Regional Conference on Early 
Childhood Education conducted under the sponsorship of the College of 
Education and Institute of Higher Education of the University of Georgia, 
and supported by the Southern Education Foundation (SEF). The report 
was prepared by Miss Barbara Carter, of Free Lance Associates, New York. 
It does not pretend to provide a complete record of the meeting nor even to 
reflect all the ideas nor all the speeches. But it is a journalistic account of 
what one professional writer encountered at the conference and what she 
heard. I think the piece reflects that Miss Carter is a good reporter, skillful 
in handling educational materials. Because SEF hopes that the Athens con- 
ference indeed will be the beginning of an important dialogue in the South 
about early childhood education, the Foundation is pleased to make this 
report available. 

The Foundation wishes to express its appreciation to all those who 
participated in the Athens conference and particularly to those who had a 
part in planning and carrying out the program, to Dr. Galen Drewry, of the 
Institute of Higher Education, to Dean Joseph A. Williams, of the College 
of Education, to Dr. Milly Cowles and Mr. Ted Hammock, who »rved as 
co-chairmen of the conference, to Dr. Gordon Kloirf and the distinguished 
team of consultants from the Bank Street College of Education. 

Most Southern states have spent no state funds for programs below the 
first grade, but there is a growing sentiment in support of changing this 
pattern. SEF is concerned that as public funds are made available, they will 
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go to support racially integrated and educationally sound early childhood 
programs. To encourage thoughtful planning, SEF also has funded state 
conferences in seven states in addition to the regional conference. With the 
assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation, SEF also supported 78 fellow- 
ships for Negroes and 64 fellowships for whites in the summer, 1967. 
These were distributed over 12 Southern institutions. The purpose was to 
encourage the development of academic programs at various colleges and 
universities and to increase the number of teachers who have had spec ial 
training in early childhood education. Also in cooperation with Rockefeller 
Foundation, SEF supported a two-week leadership seminar at the Bank 
Street College of Education in June, 1967. Each state department of educa- 
tion in the South was invited to send a bi-racial team of two. The chief state 
school officers or their deputies were invited to a special day and a half 
program during the seminar. 

This report of the Athens regional meeting reveals that already in the 
South there arc exciting new programs for children under six, some funded 
with private and some witn federal funds. The prospect of the enlargement 
of these by the commitment of state funds offers much pro mis e for the ex- 
tension and improvement of educational opportunity for Southern children, 
Negro and white. Because early childhood programs make a particularly 
significant difference for disadvantaged children, we believe state support 
of early childhood programs may enhance the total educational effectiveness 
of Southern schools, and thus make a contribution not only to education of 
individual children but also to the total utilization of human resources of 
the region. 

John A. Griffin 

Executive Director 
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E]arly Cliilcllioocl E^duoation and 
Its Implications for tlie Soutli 

T oday, the South is on the verge of important new developments in the 
field of early childhood education-developments that could have 
profound repercussions for the region, not only educationally, but eco- 
nomically and socially as well. The South is not alone in this, of course. 
The entire nation is caught up in the movement of changing the character 
of elementary education and expanding education in the early years below 
the first grade. Within the past two years, for instance, seventy U.S. cities 
embarked on pre-school programs. Nearly 600,000 children were in 
Head Start programs in the summer of 1966 and 136,000 in Head Start’s 
year-round programs in the year 1966-67. 

The movement, however, goes far beyond merely adding kindergarten 
or nursery school to the public system, and even beyond the present con- 
cern for the “disadvantaged” child. It involves complex issues of cogni- 
tive learning and early social adaptation, of teacher training and certification, 
of parental involvement, of paraprofessional help and teachers’ aides. 
It involves community support and legislative assistance. It involves new 
alliances between educators, health and welfare officials, social workers, 
and parents. It could lead to the beginning of a vast restructuring of the 
educational system as a whole, and, in the South, to the development of 
die industrial and scientific manpower the South so urgently needs to im- 
prove its competitive position in the nation. Most of all, what it could mean 
to the child who might otherwise be unable to benefit from education is 
simply incalculable. 
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Tlie Atliens Conference 

T his March, a dialogue on the implications of planning for early child- 
hood education in the South was initiated when nearly one hundred 
educators from 13 Southern states (Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, North and South Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama) gathered for a three-day regional con- 
ference in Athens, Georgia. The conference was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia’s College of Education and Institute of Higher Education, 
and funded by the Southern Education Foundation. The participants in- 
cluded representatives of Southern universitie.; and colleges, state depart- 
ments of education, state and local school boards, as well as those con- 
nected with ongoing university research in early childhood development 
or pre-school programs now in progress in the South. 
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Three representatives of the Federal government — ^Mr. Jule M. Sugarman 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, Dr. Frank Pederson of the Na- 
tional Institute for Child Health and Human Development, and Dr. 
Minnie Berson of the U.S. Office of Education — addressed the conference 
on “Federal Assistance in Research and Education for Young Children.” 
The “Needs of the Southern Region” were amplified by Dr. Vivian Hen- 
derson, President of Clark College, Georgia, and Dr. John Codwell, asso- 
ciate director of the Educational Improvement Project of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools. “Programs in Early Childhood Edu- 
cation” were discussed by Dr. John H. Niemeyer, President of New York 
City's Bank Street College of Education, long a forerunner in the field. 

In addition, seminars were held where leaders in early childhood edu- 
cation or research programs could discuss their projects. Represented 
were: 

• the Frank Porter Graham Institute on Early Childhood Education, 
University of North Carolina 

• the Pre-Primary Project, Research and Development Center, Univer- 
sity of Georgia 

« the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

• the Pa.mnt Education Project, University of Florida 

• Head Start centers in Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Jackson, Mississippi; 
Albany and Gainesville, Georgia 

• the Durham Education Improvement Program in North Carolina 

• the Learning to Learn project in Jacksonville, Florida 

• the Sumter CiUd Study Project in South Carolina 

• the National Teacher Corps training program at the University of 
Georgia. 

When those planning the conference first met in January, it was hoped 
that the conference would produce guidelines showing the direction early 
childhood education might take in the South. “In the next three or four 
meetings, however,” according to the chairman of the planning committee, 
“it became increasingly dear that it was too early to make judgments, 
too early to issue a white paper on early childhood education.” Thus the 
aim of the conference shifted. Instead of resulting in guidelines, this 
report on the conference will deal with some of the current major ap- 
proaches to early childhood education by describing selected exciting 
projects presently going on in the South, and, with an eye on Southern 
needs, discuss the implications for the South that were raised at the end 
of the conference. It is intended to serve as a basis for exploring the direc- 
tions the diverse regions of the South might take in expanding early child- 
hood education. 
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Wliy Early CliiWlioocl Education 

Is Important 

C OGNITIVE learning and language development in the first five years of 
a child’s life have a crucial impact on his later personality and intel- 
lect. Studies have shown that fifty per cent of his mature intelligence 
develops between conception and age four, another thirty per cent from 
four to eight, and the remaining twenty per cent from ages ei^t to 
seventeen. Moreover, characteristics that develop early tend to stabilize, 
making change more and more difficult as time goes on. Experiments 
with pre-school programs, however, have shown surprising gains in the 
initial development of intellectual functions, and have led to the convic- 
tion that young children can learn much more than they are commonly 
being taught, and particularly that chfidren of economically deprived 
families can be compensated for the learning deficiencies in their home 
environment in time to benefit from schooling. 
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. . . Forlhe " Wsadvantaged” 

Many of the re-school programs now burgeoning in the South are aimed 
at the “disadvantaged.” Although the term “disadvantaged” tends to pro- 
mote the image of a stereotype, a dangerous concept when dealing with 
the variety that children represent, it is useful at least to describe the kinds 
of deficits with which, in varying degrees, children from homes of severe 
poverty may enter school. 

One deficit is a lack of language skills. This can go beyond the lack of 
words for things to the lack of the thought processes that lie behind lan^age 
and are expressed in language. Sometimes such children cannot discriminate 
one object from another, sometimes their curiosity has atrophied. When 
they come from families where there has been little conversation, little 
reading aloud, and few playthings, their lack of experience l<*dds to diffi- 
culties in learning to talk, and hence in learning to read and write, and 
hence in learning to think. If school teaches them anything, it is what failure 

means. 

Another deficit they may bring to school with them is a lack of emotional 
development Behind the meagemess of language at home may lie a 
meagerness of people being in close touch with each other. If children 
have been largely ignored, beyond the basic necessities, if they have not 
been played with much, not been recognized as personalities in their o^ 
right, not been involved in rich and warm relationships with their famihes, 
they will find it difficult to relate to people, and thus again, difficult to learn. 

A third deficit some may bring with them stems from the underlying 
panic that permeates many homes cau^t in the grip of poverty. The basic 
necessities are uncertain, parents unpredictable, the world suspect and 
threatening. This, too, is a barrier to learning. 

If a composite picture were to be drawn of the “disadvantaged” child 
(always excepting individual differences), it would probably include, at 
the very least: 

• language inadequacies, such as limited vocabulary, inability to handle 
abstract symbols, difficulty in maintaining thought sequences verbally, 
difficulty in interpreting and communicating 

• visual and perceptual deficiencies 

• restricted attention span 

• low motivation 

• low self-image 

With such strikes against him, the child tends to fall further and further 
behind as school becomes more and more difficult, until he finally joins 
the r anks of the dropouts, alienated from society and ill-prepared for life 
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in an increasingly technological society. About the only prospect vouch- 
safed him is to see his failure to cope repeated in his children. 

Studies have shown that educational intervention in the early years 
can make a difference. The Early Training Project at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, to take just one of many examples involving three- 
to-four-year-olds from economically deprived families, “found statistically 
significant differences” between those who went to pre-school in the sum- 
mer and those who didn’t. “The greatest differences were just prior to 
school entrance, when the two treatment groups shov.'ed average IQ gains 
on the Binet of nine and five points, while the . . . control groups lost 
four and seven points respectively. On measures such as the Peab^y 
Picture Vocabulary Test and the Illinois Test of Psycho-Linguistic Abilities, 
similar results were obtained.” 

. . . For All Children 

In addressing the Athens conference, Dr. John Niemeyer, President of 
Bank Street College of Education, ; . ke of the “miracles” that have been 
happening in pre-school programs with “children considered unteachable. 

In one Bank Street experiment with “unteachable youngsters,” a year 
and a half improvement was achieved in one month. “We discovered they 
had an amazing interest in poetry, were skillful with words, and loved to 
play with words. It may be that there is a latent power here in the so-called 
non-verbal population we hadn’t dreamed existed.” 

What has this to do with the education of children in general? “The 
point is we are learning a great deal about learning from this uttack on 
poverty,” Dr. Niemeyer said. He spoke of the fact that America has 
embarked on its second great adventure in education, not simply making 
schools available for all but now actually attempting to educate all, “a 
responsibility we really yet don’t know how to carry.” Althougji schools 
do a reasonably good job for the child who will get ahead despite the 
weaknesses of the program, a large segment of the school population, 
about thirty per cent, has never benefited much from school. In addition. 
Dr. Niemeyer pointed out, jobs are no longer as available for the under- 
educated, and their cycle of poverty is becoming more permanent, handed 
on from generation to generation. Thus the health of society itself is be- 
coming increasingly threatened by the existence of this group. 

But “if we start off being concerned about the extremely disadvantaged 
child,” Dr. Niemeyer said, “and learn to educate him to his fullest 
capacity, we will change the quality of education not just for the disad- 
vantaged, but for all children. Even for bright minds, we have never 
achieved a level quite up to the hopes of what education could mean. 
To make education better, we must focus on the child we don’t know how 
to educate yet.” 
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E]arly Cliildlioocl Ejducation 
In tlie Soutii 

C URRENTLY, a Considerable amount of activity in the field of early 
childhood education is taking place in the South. Head Start pro- 
grams are found in every state, and research in curriculum, behavior modi- 
fications, parental and community involvement, and the training of pre- 
school teachers and paraprofessionals is well under way. The following 
reviews these major aspects of the projects in the South that were presented 
at the Athens conference. 

Curriculum and Curriculum Materials 

“There is really a very limited supply of quality learning materials appro- 
priate to deprived children,” said Dr. Richard H. Hinze, Director of 
Training at the Demonstration and Research Center for Early 
Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
“We are continuously designing and experimenting with new materials 
that will help the child to learn similarities and differences, to order and 
to recognize sequences — keeping in mind that at the same time he should 
be encouraged to explore his natural environment. A good example is the 
flannel board kit we use called Willie the Weatherman. After a discussion 
of today’s weather, the children choose suitable articles of clothing for 
Willie; they provide props, such as trees and flowers, sun or clouds, that 
fit the season and the day. Recognizing and classifying objects contribute 
to cognitive development, and the entire exercise is related to the natural 
environment. 

“As for books, we of course use the classics for small children, such as 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears, The Gingerbread Man, Peter Rabbit. 
Yet when we try to find books with human figures, we have difficulty. 
Only a handful of such books are appropriate for the deprived child, par- 
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ticularly the Negro child. ... It is extremely important in developing an 
interest in books to have human figures with which pre-school disadvantaged 
children can identify. So we are in the process of developing written ma- 
terials that can be tested for response in the classroom.” 

The Center has three demonstration units, one on the campus, another 
adjacent to a Negro housing project, and a third in a rural area. An exten- 
sive monograph entitled Before First Grade outlines the early training 
project, and gives detailed information on classroom activities, curriculum 
materials, and methods of working with mothers. 

T he Learning to Learn School, 1936 San Marco Boulevard, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, is also innovating materials, “specifically designed 
to be used with a newly developed sequential curriculum.” Tne curriculum 
is designed for children with an IQ beginning in the high seventies and up, 
and was used last year with two dozen culturally-disadvantaged kindergarten 
children, and this year, after some changes in vocabulary, with two dozen 
middle-class and lower middle-class children, 

“The curriculum and innovations depart from programs now being 
offered in early childhood education,” Dr. Herbert A. Sprigle, the pro- 
gram director, said. Since the primary goal is “to help the child learn to 
learn,” pre-school education is viewed as part of a continuum of prepara- 
tion from early childhood to adulthood, rather than the more limited goal 
of preparation for first grade. The program is “theoretically based, sys- 
temically arranged and sequentially ordered curriculum, rather than a col- 
lection of activities.” Emphasizing “intellectual stimulation,” it focuses on 
“the child’s strategy for problem solving” and the “way he goes about im- 
posing organization on facts and information,” but without neglecting the 
child’s emotional-social development, “a process,” Dr. Sprigle said, “that 
is just reversed in the majority of programs.” It also gives special atten- 
tion to individual differences. 

“You may be quick to note,” Dr. Sprigle continued, “that the focus 
is not on those deficiencies attributed to the disadvantaged children. 
We did not make a direct, frontal attack on language and perceptual de- 
velopment, on readiness skills needed for first grade, or exposure to a 
variety of rich experiences. Rather, we have taken the position that 
disadvantaged children need to develop a foundation on which to build 
later learning. This foundation includes the mastery of basic concepts 
and attitudes toward learning.” He listed, for example, the concept that 
ideas and things in nature are connected and interrelated, the concept 
that everything in the physical world has some function, the concept that 
there is a way of getting from the known to the unknown. The program 
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is designed to move the child “from a stage of dependence on actual 
manipulation of objects to the point where he can internalize these expe- 
riences, put them into words and ideas, and communicate without the 
presence of the real objects.” 

The classroom is divided into two areas. One is a work-play area for all 
children, the other is a smaller room where four children, at the same de- 
velopmental level, can be worked with at a time, thus making both hetero- 
geneous and homogeneous grouping possible. The small groups are re- 
formed weekly, permitting each child to progress at his own rate. 

The curriculum is designed to make the child an active participator in 
the learning process, to provide him immediate opportunities to use his 
newly-found information or talent, and to later check how much he has 
actually learned. The non-math material, for example, deals with expe- 
riences familiar to all children, such as, in order of their introduction, the 
human body, clothing, food, the house and its contents, animals, and trans- 
portation. Witn food, for example, children might progress from feeling 
and smelling a pear, a banana, an orange, to describing them, in a game, 
for others, to including them in the category of fruit, to cutting their pictures 
out of a magazine, to recognizing them, in other games, where they are 
only half pictured. Interspersed strategically are field visits to farms, super- 
markets, and warehouses. 

“In three or four months,” Dr. Sprigle said, “we have covered about 
six or seven classifications. We wait a while and go on to other things, only 
to return to determine the strength of the organization the children have 
imposed on this material. . . . These games have important practical im- 
plications. They help the child develop conceptual strategies that permit 
him to deal simultaneously with an array of objects in terms of their com- 
mon features rather than with each object or model as a percept or image 
by itself. It involves not just a double cjj.ssification, but in some cases 
a multiple classification. Once this achievement is reached, the child is 
able to talk and ‘think with language’ about ways of combining and recom- 
bining, dividing and sub-dividing the array.” 

T ji£ Research and Development Center in Educational Stimu- 
lation of the University of Georgia, in cooperation with the Clayton 
County school board, is testing the hypothesis that if a child begins a process 
of “continuous, structured, educational stimulation” when he is three years 
old he will be further ahead when he is twelve years old than if he had not. 
The project was initiated in 1966 with 180 “average” children. It will be 
completed in 1974, when the three-year-olds are twelve or thirteen. 

Jn place of “grade levels” the program emphasizes “continuous prog- 
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ress,” with each child encouraged to move at his own rate. “Neither 
chronological age nor number of years in school are the criteria for de- 
termining when particular subject matter is to be presented. Instead 
it is “presented when the child can comfortably and effectively acquire 

it.” 

But “educational stimulation does not endorse waiting; it requires a 
structured plan by which the child is carefully, cautiously, and comfortably 
led through a series of well-designed, structured, and sequential activities 
which cause him to have those characteristics necessary to perform at the 
desired level as early as he can comfortably do so. Each and every task 
which he completes should purposely lead him to the next higher level 
of performance.” 

Dr. Charles E. Johnson, associate director of the Center, is responsible 
for the development of methods, materials, and curricula for the pre-primary 
unit. Everything is included in the curriculum — ^reading, arithmetic, litera- 
ture, music, art, rhythm, science, social studies, health, and physical educa- 
tion. “Naturally, beginning lessons are simple. A lesson in reading for a 
child not yet three years old might simply be an activity in which he becomes 
acquainted with books by having a story read to him, calling a book a book, 
and helping to turn the pages. Such simple activities eventually lead to the 
child’s identifying words as representative of things and thoughts ^hope- 
fully at an earlier age than mi^t otherwise have been the case.” 

Many ready-made materials are being tested — Gotkin s Language Lotto, 
the Peabody Language Development Kit materials. Science a Process 
Approach, prepared by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and the reading readiness materials of the American Book Com- 
pany. “We desire a well-rounded sequential program,” Dr. Johnson said. 
“The educational stimulation is systematic — and also eclectic. We revise 
as we go along.” 

A rough draft of the objectives in pre-primary social studies provides a 
good example of the program’s aims in one field: 

PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 

Tells his full name, his address, telephone number, birth- 
day and parents’ names. 

Explains the roles of father, mother, brother, sister in the 
family. 

Correctly explains the relationship of such words as hus- 
band, wife, grandmother, grandfather, uncle, aunt, cousin, 
nephew, niece, grandson, and can read them. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF HOUSES 



Explains types of houses (one-story, two-story, split-level, 
apartment, duplex). 

Explains that houses are made from many different ma- 
terials (wood, brick, concrete, stucco). 

Describes the use of each room in the house (kitchen, 
living room, den, bedroom, bathroom, porch, patio). 

Describes the use of various items commonly found in 
houses (chair, couch, table, bed, chest, stove, refrigerator, 
freezer, washing machine, clothes dryer). 

Tells that houses are heated and lighted by coal, gas, oil 
and electricity. 

Correctly uses and matches the printed word with the 
following parts of a house; wall, floor, door, ceiling, window, 
house, home, table, chair, room, bedroom, kitchen, living 
room, bathroom, porch, garage, stairs, steps, attic, basement. 



Behavior Modification 

The Durham Education Improvement Program (ETP). a cooperative 
undertaking involving Duke University, North Carolina College, the pub- 
lic school system of Durham and the local anti-poverty agency, is, while 
aimed at improving the intellectual performance of disadvantaged chil- 
dren, also aimed at improving “their social skills and their ability to cope 
with adult authorities.” Carefully-designed “classroom socialization pro- 
cedures” are used to promote “responsible, cooperative independence.” 
The child “is expected to be able to learn two sets of adaptive responses — 
those appropriate at home and those suitable to school. The reward 
system of the EIP classes favors self-control and the achievement of social 
academic skills. In contrast to a home in which other responses are re- 
warded, the EIP child is rewarded for listening, thinking, general 'zing, 
cooperating, and controlling his physical behavior.” Children are not pur 
ished or criticized unless their actions are likely to lead to injury or destroy 
property. Instead, “since most of the disturbing behavior in the classroom 
results from the child’s use of peer-oriented attention-getting techniques, 
the control methods of EIP teachers will focus on rewards for ignoring 
the negative attention-getting behavior.” Initially, the reward is food-- 
M&M chocolates — from which the child is eventually weaned “by maxi- 
mizing the opportunities of the children to learn academic skills.” 

The EIP programs range from the evaluation of infants through classes 
in an ungraded primary school. From age two through the ungraded 
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primary classes, prime emphasis is given to language development. In the 
ungraded primary school, where some youngsters are not reading at all 
and others are at the fifth-grade level, the phonetic “Words in Color” 
method (developed by Dr. Caleb Gattegno of Schools for the Future in 
New York) and Sullivan Programmed Reading materials are used. To 
teach mathematical concepts, Cuissenaire rods are used as well as Suppes 
Sets and Numbers materials, a modern math program. The teachers, a 
team of two or three with an aide, stress the inductive approach to learning. 

While children build a play house in the classroom, for instance, 
they are encouraged to ask questions about their homes, their families, 
their community. For four and five year olds, the pre-school classes focus 
mainly on “increasing emotional stability, control, and appropriate chan- 
neling of energy. Basic reading and number readiness skills are also de- 
veloped.” 

In explaining the reward technique, Mrs. Joan First of the Durham 
project gave the following example. “Let’s imagine, for example, that 
six children are seated about the table holding the Cuissenaire rods. Five 
are constructively engaged. The sixth is kicking the table hard from under- 
neath — making the rods hop erratically about. At this point the teacher 
has two choices — she can restrain or punish the disruptive child or she 
can produce a handful of crispy critters — that awful cereal children love — 
or M&M candies and quickly pop one into the mouths of the five coop- 
erative children saying, ‘Thank you for keeping your feet on the floor.’ 

“The teachers seek to gradually withdrrw external reinforcers and permit 
each child to discover his own sense of control and competency,” through 
achievement in reading and mathematics. In addition, he receives social 
reinforcement — ^praise — informally from his family and classmates. “By 
such a pattern of selective reinforcement EIP teachers encourage the de- 
velopment of internal standards. . . . 

“Since EIP teachers are expected to identify several varieties of child 
behavior and attend or withhold their attention according to a pre-ar- 
ranged treatment schedule, they must be trained to ‘read’ overt behavior 
of all children in their classes. Not only must they be able to identify im- 
mediately each type of behavior displayed by a child as he copes with the 
school setting, but they must be ready to apply reinforcers appropriately 
to counter peer attention and other competing social forces.” A detailed 
analysis of classroom behavior, called cases, has been developed. 

T he University of North Carolina’s Frank Porter Graham Insti- 
tute ON Early Childhood Education, in collaboration with the 
Chapel Hill school board, is testing the theory that the child who 
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achieves well is the child who is highly motivated to achieve, and who 
has had, from early infancy, parents who were somewhat pushy and 
whose standards for their children were high. As a longitudinal study 
the ages of the children involved will run from two weeks to twelve years 

old the program has planned two basic divisions: 1) a unique, family- 

centered day care program for the youngest children and infants of woric- 
ing mothers (all sisters and brothers are kept together) and 2), an ele- 
mentary school. 

The day care center provides total care — ^from eating, sleeping, play, 
and solitude, to health and medical care. About two-thirds of the chUdren 
are white, one-third Negro. The staff, drawn from a number of the Uni- 
versity’s departments, is trained to emulate “somewhat pushy parents, 
who expect a reasonably high level of performance and reward whievement. 
The emphasis, however, is on encouragement and spontaneity. A child 
docs not have to participate, although chUdren have tended to respond 
both to the encouragement and to the variety of structured learning tech- 
niques that have been explored. 

The program will try to answer such questions as “What is the ideal 
day for a two-year-old?” “What are the most important things for him 
to learn?” “What is the ideal day for the infant?” “What stractured pro- 
grams, if any, should go into an infant’s day?” The purpose is to head off 
the cycle of retardation, poverty, and disease, and to develop understanding 
of the ante«,edents of behavior that pertiin to learning. 



I'lU'ental Involvement 

The Demonstration and Research Center for Earl y Education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers has undertaken to determine whether 
both the pre-school experience and early intervention with the mother are 
necessary — or only one or the other. In the 550-unit Negro housing project 
adjacent to a pre-school demonstration center, Peabody has involved the 
parents at four levels of intervention. The mothers receiving maximum 
attention are those with children in the pre-school program who partici- 
pate (to a limited extent) in classroom activities, and who also work with a 
home visitor. The mothers are paid for the half day spent every week at 
the school during a ten-week period, and babysitters are provided to enable 
the mothers to come to class. The next group are mothers who are visited 
by the home visitor, although they have no children in the pre-school pro- 
gram. The third group are mothers who do have children in the pre-school, 
but receive no home visitors. And the last are mothers with neither chil- 
dren in the pre-school nor home visitors, but who, together with their 
children, are regularly given a series of tests. 
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The mothers receiving maximum attention are helped to understand the 
learning sequence underlying the activities presented in the classroom, and 
to develop simple techniques to use at home to help the child progress. The 
process of “diffusion,” horizontally through the entire housing project, and 
vertically through the individual family structure (the effect of the pre- 
school child’s experience on his sisters and brothers), are of particular 
interest to the Peabody researchers. In some cases, the motivation of the 
mother has proved a problem^ in other cases, mothers have entered night 
school since the program began. 

In addition, Peabody is attempting to assess the family relationship 
“that are more directly related to achievement than the gross socio-economic 
variables. Five such process variables are under investigation: (a) achieve- 
ment press, (b) parental guidance of child’s educational development, 
(c) language models, (d) opportunity for conceptual and perceptual de- 
velopment, and (e) organization in home management. Using an inter- 
view schedule and rating scale, we have collected data on these variables 
from our eighty families.” 

Since the mother is considered to have the primary role in language 
development, her syntax, cognitive style and conceptualization (whether 
impulsive or reflective), IQ, and method of reinforcing her child’s behavior 
(whether negative and nonverbal or positive) are also carefully taken into 
account in assessing their effect on the child. 

T he new Parent Education Project, part of University of Florida’s 
Institute for the Development of Human Resources, is investigating the 
extent to which the development lag of children from disadvantaged homp 
can “be prevented through very early intervention.” Its aim is to train 
lower-class mothers to provide enrichment experiences for their own babies, 
and the mothers will be trained by nonprofessionals drawn from the same 
class. 

The mothers are expected to become “partners and participants in the 
effort rather than just passive recipients,” and a handbook of some of the 
most feasible and desirable activities for the child and mother in the first 
year has been developed. The tasks selected were only those “simple to 
carry out with materials already available in the homes or easily con- 
structed”— materials such as toys made from scraps, blocks made from milk 
cartons, dolls made from worn socks. 

The infant stimulation was designed to begin at three months, and the 
first series of exercises include “only activities in which the baby is lying 
or held in a sitting position.” Later series, such as jiggling keys for atten- 
tion, playing “pat-a-cake,” and the like, are activities for “the propped 
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sitting, sitting alone, crawling stages.” Mothers are advised to call the 
infant by his name, and to describe with words whenever possible the 
objects and actions of the exercises. ”A few of the exercises consists en- 
tirely of a mother-child verbal interaction; many others give some emphasis 
to verbal stimulation.” 

The exercises range from simply exploring objects to reaching for a 
spool suspended on an elastic tape, grasping and pulling it firmly enough 
to stretch the elastic, knocking over an array of various sized cans, or 
dumping them out of a nested position, or pulling on a string to get an out- 
of-reach toy. 

The mother works with her baby on two exercises a week and is “ad- 
vised to do the exercise at any time she finds the baby in a happy, respon- 
sive mood in the course of her regular interaction with it — ^rather than 
setting up a particular time for ‘teaching’ it. 

“It has been emphasized that these materials are not a rigid course of 
study, and are not to be presented as though all infants and all mother- 
child relationships are alike. It is expected that these materials will bring 
mother ajvl infant closer together in warmth and play relationships, not 
teacher-pupil academic relationships.” 

Althouglt the problems are many — ^the problems of “very young, unin- 
terested mothers,” “distractions to teaching” from ever-present siblings, 
the “diificulties in re-locating” a constantly moving clientele — “our babies 
are achieving ahead of the norm expectations — except for the verbal 
areas. . . . Verbal stimulation may be, indeed, a very critical lack in these 
. . . homes. We are, at any rate, attempting to increase our efforts in this 
area.” 

P ARENTS are also involved at the Frank Porter Graham Institute 
ON Early Childhood Education of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Not only will a number of mothers and fatheirs be employed in the 
Center, in jobs ranging from yard work, cooking, ar;d maintenance activi- 
ties to caretaking, teaching, carpentry, and secretarial work, but the 
entire Center will be open between the hours of 7:00 a.m. and 10:00 p.m., 
to allow for after-school and evening activities for both adults and children.” 
The Center will be available “for adult education and/or discussion 
groups, for tutorial and study hall activities, or for neighborhood meetings 
of various sorts. Evening suppers and social events will also be possible 
parts of Center activities. Scout groups or hobby clubs and various sports 
can be developed, hopefully with neighborhood leadership. As we are 
feeling our way, we don’t know what programs will develop. The parents 
will let us know what they want.” 
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fT^HE Durham Education Improvement Program involves parents 
i through supportive services aimed at “strengthening the family’s ability 
to function more effectively in supporting the education of its chUdren.” 
The social worlr staff is engaged not only in family casework, agency^col- 
laboration and consultation, but in group work with parents as well. “(^ 
impression has been that it is important to give reasonable wnsideration 
to both home and school rather than over-emphasizing either. Gains 
made in school will ^e sustained if reinforced by the home.” In group 
meetings, parents are helped to articulate their feelings or problems regard- 
ing their children, to understand the school curriculum, to learn specffic 
skills to use with their children at home, and to become fiware of commumty 
resources. There is also an effort to stimulate dormant leadership ability 

among parents. 

In addition to group meetings of parents, a newsletter is published, fea- 
turing interviews with parents, their art work and poetry, and child art and 
classroom photos. Written at an eighth-grade reading level, and printed on 
an offset press, it presently goes to some twenty-four families. 

T he problem of parental involvement is ‘‘particularly acute for the 
disadvantaged,” Mr. Jule Sugarman, Associate Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity’s Head Start program, told the Athens conference. 
“A higher proportion of these parents have feelings of alienation and dis- 
trust, and a misunderstanding of the educational process. This is not limited 
to the disadvantaged. We have not thought through how teachers, physi- 
cians, key community agents, and parents can work as a team to help the 
child. We have got to find the way since we do not have enough staff, and 
since there is nothing so effective as the effective parent.” Currently, the 
OEO has begun a pilot program of Child and Parent Centers, to help 
disadvantaged parents with infant training. 

Community Involvement 

The Sumter Child Study Project (South Carolina) has involved com- 
munity mentaThwlth and welfare agencies in a preventive program to 
head off possible crises that might be experienced by children unprepared 
to handle the stress of the early grades or first entering school. A pre-schwl 
checkup is administered by a psychologist, who observes and tests the child 
while his parents are simultaneously interviewed by a social worker. Team 
members summarize their impressions and later discuss each child s record 
with a consultant group made up of a regular Project staff member, a local 
pediatrician, and a child psychiatrist. 
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Based on the findings of the pre-school checkup, or subsequent data 
from the early school years, it is decided whether intervention is necessary, 
and if so, what kind of intervention is appropriate. 

“The aim was not necessarily to develop new activities, but to engage 
the key agents responsible for the child’s behavior and development. . 

“A few children with severe psychiatric problems were referr^ to 
appropriate private and public treatment facilities. . . . The majority of 
children could be handled successfully within the structure of the Project. 
For example, parents of children evaluated as having excessive dependency 
and immaturity problems were offered family counseling and concrete 
plans for developing more independence and maturity prior to school 
entry 

“Community resources such as school programs, medical facilities or 
welfare agencies were easily identified and used. However, many needs 
identified in these children and their families could not be met immediately 
because resources were either unrecognized or non-existent. ... A group 
of children, identified as weak in adaptive skills and seriously inexperienced 
in typical school behaviors were enrolled for six weeks during the sununer 
in the school they would attend in the fall (prior to Operation Head Start). 
Remarkable results were found by teachers who carried out ‘readiness pre- 
scriptions* developed by the Project staff. . . . 

“The Project took a new look at existing community resources and 
ways in which they could meet identified needs of children to develop 
greater social and coping skills. This has led to the creative use of church 
programs, neighborhood play groups, family outings, pooled efforts by 
groups of parents, and the development of new city recreation programs 
especially aimed at the pre-school, disadvantaged child.” The needs^of a 
parent returning from a state psychiatric hospital, for example, were 
instrumental in the formation of a community council of key agents to 
work for greater assimilation of parents returning to the community.” 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of the Project still awaits completion, 
but already there are “findings of considerable import.” 

“Mental health teams can be highly efficient in identifying likely problem 
areas long before they develop into clinical syndromes, and they can pre- 
scribe activities and experiences which will develop coping skills to meet 
predictable life stress periods. Further, the Project personnel and con- 
sultants have helped the school as a system to deal “more advantageously 
with children who have problems.” An extra “dividend” has been the col- 
laboration between the school and parents. 

“Perhaps the most significant contribution of the Project has been the 
emphasis on strengthening others to be more effective with children. This 
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process has been examined at that often ambiguous line between develop- 
mental problems well within a teacher’s or parent’s capabilities to resolve 
versus those problems which would benefit from referral to psychiatric 
treatment resources. The goal is total collaboration, rather than indifference 
or displacement of problems onto ‘experts.’ ” 

H ead Start programs, run variously by public schools, private schools, 
or private non-profit organizations, have involved a variety of com- 
munity agencies and sometimes an entire community in early childhood 
education. 

An unusual example of the latter is the Child Development Group 
OF Mississippi (CDGM), which decided to operate a large-scale rural pro- 
gram rather than a demonstration center, and which hoped to show the 
isolated rural poor that they could change their lives. In Holmes County, 
one of the ten poorest in the nation, a center “came into life from nothing.” 
There had been no community organization, no previous ideas about early 
childhood education, no facilities. The people built the center themselves. 
When CDGM funds were cut off temporarily, the people kept their centers 
going on a volunteer basis. There are now seventy centers in fourteen coun- 
ties, where previously there had been no early childhood education, and 
no cooperation between counties. 

Mrs. Mary Emmons told the Athens conference, that for the CDGM 
staff, “the crucial point” in the U.S. Office of Education’s report on 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, “was the sense of powerlessness 
poverty groups have; the crucial point for the child was how much he felt 
he could control his own destiny.” Thus control of CDGM centers is “in 
the hands of the poor community to a very large extent,” in “partnership 
with professionals.” Each center is operated by a committee, elected by 
the community, that acts as a school board, hiring the staff and teacher 
aides, as well as the head teacher, who must be recommended. The prin- 
ciple is to “not deny the culture around you, but use it.” 

Sponsorship 

No single kind of institution or single kind of professional group has a 
monopoly on providing pre-school programs,” Mr. Sugarman told the 
Athens conference. Thirty-eight per cent of the Head Start grants have 
gone to public school systems, seven per cent to private and parochial 
schools, and fifty-five per cent to private non-profit organizations, half of 
which are community action agencies and the remainder other agencies, 
such as neighborhood houses or settlement houses. “There is a tremendous 
range of sponsorship,” Mr. Sugarman said. “I can’t say that the school 
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system is better or worse than the private or nonprofit sponsored programs. 
It depends totally on the interest, motivation, intelligence and innovation of 
those running the program. 

“But in a pre-school program that may involve eight to ten mililon 
children, we have to use every resource in the country we can find. No 
single institution can do it alone. Neither educators, welfare workers, 
social workers, or physicians can do it alone.” 

For instance, the OEO’s new Child and Parent Center program, now in 
the pilot stage, will involve the Children’s Bureau, the Welfare Department’s 
medical and health teams, and the Department of Housing and Uiban 
Development will be providing money to construct the new facilities. 

Head Start has already stimulated the use of local and state funds to 
provide kindergartens, Mr. Sugarman said. “It happened in Virginia this 
year, and in West Virginia in seven or eight counties. But I would like to 
give just two statistics that will show the dimensions of the enterprise. If 
we were to expand early childhood education as much as a number of 
educational groups have recommended, we would be adding $6 billion a 
year in federal, state, and local funds — and creating a demand for one- 
and-a-half million people to work in those programs.” 

“Last year we estimated we needed some $2 billion for children three 
years of age and above who we thought needed Head Start. But we 
can’t come anywhere near even that level of funding in the near future. 

“The broader philosophic question, however,” Mr. Sugarman continued, 
“is whether it is wise to invest $2 billion, or $6 billion, or $10 billion in 
programs with young children. I wish I could say the programs have 
given us a definitive answer. But it is too early yet, and the lack of con- 
cern far too great, to see where we are going. 

“Certain tests, of course, have shown that children are better off after 
Head Start or Title I programs. But is the effect lasting? Are we getting 
our money’s worth? This is a serious question. If we simply follow the 
pattern of elementary grades, as far too many kindergartens do, we won’t. 
If we can’t find a more effective way, we shouldn’t put our money in it. 
Yet we have considerable knowledge on how to modify and change educa- 
tion to provide results. Indeed, we have more knowledge than we use. 

“I hope you take the business of planning very, very seriously,” he told 
the educators at the Athens conference. “I hope you do not simply repeat 
what has already been done, or assume that what is good for another 
state is good for yours. Children need programs designed specifically for 
their needs, and teachers to teach individualized programs for specific 
children. 

“We need to go at planning in different ways. It can’t be done in an 
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ivory tower. The process must take in a lot of different individuals, from 
state departments of education, universities, welfare departments, school 
boards, program administrators, teachers, social workers, physicians, pedia- 
tricians, parents, and members of the community at large. The judgments 
of each must be listened to with attention, and really respected. It s a hard 
process. It takes time, patience, and sheer energy— but it builds community 
support and understanding.” 

D r. Niemeyer of Bank Street also stressed the necessity of compre- 
hensive planning, warning of the danger that state-wide kindergarten 
programs might be established in the South merely by the stroke of 
the legislative pen. The purpose of the Southern Education Foundation, 
in starting the dialogue on early childhood education. Dr. Niemeyer said, 
“is to help those concerned with early childhood education in the South 
to see to it that kindergartens are instituted at a more advanced quality 
level than they would be if they were set up by legislative fiat on a certain 

date.” 

“It isn’t easy ic/ those of us who have spent our lives working in 
education to take advice from the outside,” Dr. Niemeyer continued. “But 
it must be remembered that the recommendations leading to the compre- 
hensive sweep of Head Start did not come from educators, but from out- 
side the educational establishment, from pediatricians, psychologists, and 

so on.” 

“Head Start,” he said, “has proven the value of the comprehensive 
approach. Starting with the needs— the educational, medical, dental, 
psychiatric, and family-support needs of the most disadvantaged children— 
and utilizing the entire range of the professional community to meet all 
these needs, is the avenue that promises most in quality.” 

Teacher and Paraprofessional Training 

“It is a critical problem where staff is to come from,” Mr. Sugarman said, 
referring to the two and a half million that will be needed in the next ten 
years. “It will be an overall disaster if we do not get the number, kind, 
and quality we need. Al the apex, our graduate programs must provide 
the leadership for the total training effort. We must increase not only 
the number who can afford doctorates, but the number of our training 
facilities in all fields, in social work, child development, home economics. 
Of equal importance, we must face the problem of developing non-pro- 
fessionals, both in terms of their orientation and their future careers. It 
is a most difficult process to take a person without formal education and 
make him productive in the classroom. This is a particularly acute chal- 
lenge in the South. 
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“Another problem is certification. Virginia, for example, has decided 
that a person with an elementary certificate and six hours credit in early 
childhood training can become a certified kindergarten teacher, a tem^- 
rary step. But Arkansas has a constitutional prohibition against using 
public funds for educating children under six years old. Those responsible 
for training early childhood education teachers have got to find ways to 
expedite the process. Unless we find ways to infuse the knowledge about 
early childhood education, it is not going to be a well-done job.” 

P EABODY College has a variety of programs for pre-school teachers and 
teachers’ aides. “Our short-term training varies from half a day orien- 
tation meetings to institutes that last eight weeks,” stated Dr. Hinze, 
Director of Training at Peabody’s Demonstration and Research Center 
FOR Early Education (DARCEE). “We have Head Start orientation 
programs conducted on the Peabody campus and in other areas. For 
example, in 1966, the DARCEE training sessions in Atlanta, Georgia, were 
attended by 266 teachers, program directors, and teaching aides. In Mis- 
sissippi presently we have continuing in-service training for 200 teachers 
and aides. In the summer of 1966, there was an intensive sfac-weeks’ in- 
struction for pre-school teachers of deprived children. . . . 

“Our aim in these institutes is to train personnel who can themselves 
assist in the training of non-professionals in the field.” There is also long- 
term career training, but as Dr. Hinze said at the Athens conference, Pea- 
body’s training program will “nowhere fill the gap between supply and 

need.” 

A National Teacher Corps project, under the joint auspices of the 
University of Georgia and the Atlanta Public Schools, does not, of 
course, promise to fill the gap either. But pilot pre-kindergarten pro- 
gram is “acting as a catalyst” for the AtlantL a.?ioo1s. Since the develop- 
ment of communication and language skills is said to be “the greatest single 
problem at all levels in Atlanta education,” it is of obvious importance that 
pre-school teachers in the National Teachers Corps are learning to identify 
both the learning style of a particular youngster and the strategic time 
to move him from concrete symbols through the semi-concrete to the 

sil^strsict 

“One of the finest things of the program are th^; young people truly 
interested and dedicated to working with young children.” Few interns 
have dropped out of the program, and the number of young men entering 
the field has been heartening. “The interns are encouraged to be creative. 
They, in turn, encourage the youngsters to be creative. They think of 
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themselves, not as providers of information, but as facilitators of learning. 
Experienced teachers are finding their excitement contagious.” 

The University of Georgia also helped train the master teachers for its 
pre-school project in Clayton County. Five with solid backgrounds in 
child growth and development attended a six-week summer training pro- 
gram at the University to prepare them for their new assignment. The 
Center’s non-professional teachers’ aides, “selected on the basis of their 
interest in the project and their ability to work with young children,” did 
not attend the summer session. They assist primarily in non-instructional 
activities, keeping attendance, distributing refreshment, removing wraps. 

T he Child Development Group in Mississippi (CDGM) has made 
a 16mm movie. Chance for a Change,* designed as a training film for 
its teachers. It gives the story of how one center was developed from 
nothing. “You’ll see good teaching and bad teaching,” Mrs. Emmons 
said. “We tried to show what it is really like.” The scenes are meant to 
provoke discussion and learning. 

“We were willing to start where we were, with what we had, but we 
are concerned with lifting the level of the teachers.” One teacher’s diction, 
for instance, can be seen to improve notably as the film progresses. The 
problem was not “to intimidate those who might become good teachers by 
giving them the feeling it was too difficult for them to do.” The teachers are 
“taught on the same principle as the children,” step by step, under a super- 
visor who has an M.A. in elementary school education. Those who showed 
outstanding potential became area teacher guides after an intensive three- 
week session “without jargon or theories, concentrating on the funda- 
mentals, such as how to set up classrooms and the kind of behavior to ex- 
pect.” They return once a week with their problems, for a discussion 
with their supervisor. “Some attended the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity’s Head Start training, but found it too booky, too formal, and lacking 
enough real experience, to be very valuable.” 

Mrs. Emmons noted new problems that have developed with the 
spread of the CDGM centers. “Our staff is too thinly spread,” she said, 
for example. But “now we have a core group with quite extensive train- 
ing,” and this presents another problem. “We have some fine pre-school 
teachers without college degrees or education. Some are ready to go 
further. What kind of course could be offered them so they can work in 
the mainstream of American education? As states develop certification 
requirements for preschool teachers, will they include such experience 
in some kind of equivalency rating with a college education?” 



♦It can be rented, for $10, from Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 W. 25th Street, New York, New 
York. 
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T he University of Florida’s Parent Education Project is training 
lower-class nonprofessionals to educate lower-class mothers in pro- 
viding enrichment experiences for their babies. “There are two primary 
reasons for utilizing a non-professional in the role of parent educator. First, 
there is a lack of sufficient numbers of professionals to implement this 
kind of education on the scale seen as necessary. Further, there are indi- 
cations the language, class and caste barriers make it difficult for profes- 
sionals to carry out a program of individual instruction of the mother in 
this kind of home. It is for these reasons that we are depending upon 
women drawn from essentially the same circumstances as the mothers 
to be the mother educators.” 

The five-week intensive training of fifteen women began in September, 

1966. The criteria for their selection included high school graduation, 
unemployment, or low-level employment, and some experience with infants. | 

Applicants were solicited throu^ church groups. Head Start centers, school | 

officials, and the Florida State Employment Service. “The entire training | 

was based on the concept that the parent educator’s opinions, ideas, and | 

attitudes were highly important and valuable to the success of the I 

program.” During the development of a handbook on activities that could 
be taught the child and mother, the materials were examined first by the 
trainees to get their suggestions for modification or improvement “before 
efforts were made to insure that they were learned. . . . The group of 
trainees were valued participants in many of the decision-making proc- 
esses — ^from the beginning of their training.” 

T he use of non-professionals to administer tests has been initiated by 
the Durham Education Improvement Program. Some twenty-five 
wives and mothers have been recruited in a “Middle Manpower Pro- 
gram.” “We chose the name Educational Technicians so as not to develop 
an inaccurate stereotype or trample on any professional toes. It was 
assumed that basically bright and highly motivated people would be 
to pick up sufficient psychometric and educational measurement skills 
to be useful in developing grouping programs for the gifted or retarded, 
in view of the lack of psychological testing personnel. The Educational 
Technicians are hired on an “on-call” basis, with the commitment they 
will work a certain amount of time each week or month. “They constitute 
a stable, well-trained group that can be tapped for routine evaluation pro- 
cedures.” 
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Implications for tlie Soutli 

AS CAN BE seen, there are a multiplicity of programs currently going on 
/\ in the South. Most are aimed at improving the chances of the dis- 
advantaged child for success in school. Most have two major goals — the 
language development and social development of the child. The learning 
theories and practices involved, however, frequently receive different em- 
phasis and sometimes appear almost contradictory. 

“The very early years of childhood constitute thie optimum time for 
intervention,” Dr. Halbert B. Robinson, one of the Athens conference 
planners and Director of the Frank Porter Graham Institute on Early 
Childhood Education, said. But, he continued, “this conclusion helps us 
not at all in the determination of the specific kinds of intervention; it is 
difficult to know just what patterns one should encourage.” 

Nonetheless “several tentative conclusions may be offered. First, rela- 
tively large gains in scores on a variety of intelligence tests are almost 
always obtained during the first year. Second, the spurt in development 
of intellectual functions which characterizes the first year is not always 
maintained in the second year. Third, the control groups tend to gain in 
IQ points once exposed to stimulating school experiences so that differences 
between the experimental and control subjects are further reduced after 
the first few years of public school experience.” 

The advantages of pre-school education, then, cannot be taken for 
granted. It will depend both on the quality of the various pre-school pro- 
grams set up and on how much attention is given to a follow-through 
in the early grades to see that the gains are not lost. 
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Knowns and Unknowns 

Although many issues concerning cognitive development and learning 
theory have not been resolved, and some may never be, there are “a number 
of common aspects to early childhood education,” Mrs. Elizabeth Gilkeson 
of Bank Street College told the Athens conference, “that the South can 
move toward.” One, of course, is recognition of the important fact that 
learning style and motivation develop in the earliest years. 

Approaches may differ, but they share in common an attitude of experi- 
ment and research, an attitude, which if more widely developed, can lead 
to the needed increase in programs designed to understand the cognitive 
process. 

Again, it may not be known whethei it is more realistic, economically 
and politically, to start with three-year-olds or to begin with five-year-olds 
and reshufile the first two grades. But it is known that commitment to im- 
proving radically the quality of early childhood education can be of enor- 
mous benefit, economically and socially, to the South. 

T he South has a higher proportion of functional illiterates compared 
to the rest of the nation. Yet it is the quantity, and particularly the 
quality of the South’s labor force. Dr. Vivian Henderson of Qark College 
told the conference, that will “determine the competitive position of the 
region” in the decades ahead. 

As it is, the South mainly attracts only slow-growth industry that does not 
require highly-skilled manpower. Thus its industrial labor force is growing 
at a much slower rate than the rest of the nation. Its per capita income 
also lags behind the rest of the nation. In fact, since the Second World 
War its momentum in closing the per capita gap has slipped. “We need to 
develop more skilled workers and attract more diversified industry if we 
are to improve our competitive position,” Dr. Henderson said. “With an 
increased investment in education, we can bring the South up to the na- 
tional level in three to four decades. But it will take a determined effort 
in education.” 

The importance of early childhood education to the economic viability 
of the South, then, is obvious. An educational system that fails at the 
start to develop the learning ability of many of its pupils will find it in- 
creasingly diffi cult to produce highly skilled talent among them later on. 

What’s at Stake 

The implications, socially, of early childhood education on the South are 
equally profound. To make a breakthrough in the problem of educating 
the disadvantaged child, and thus a breakthrough in the cognitive and social 
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development of all children, the South must, of necessity, focus on the 
Negro child. Negro children, on the average, fall more and more behind 
whites as they progress through school in the nation’s metropolitan areas, 
but the progressive lag is most pronounced in the South. Here the need is 
greater, and the emphases on the Negro child all the more important. In 
addition, the South will have to turn to its potential Negro talent, teachers 
and children, if it is to develop the kind of industrial labor market it needs. 

It is doubly fortunate then that pre-school education, starting fresh, has 
no previous pattern of school segregation to contend with. One of the 
most significant findings in the U.S. Office of Education’s Report on 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, Dr. John Codwell, associate director 
of the regional EIP, told the Athens conference, was that a student’s 
achievement in school was strongly related to the educational backgrounds 
jind aspirations of the other pupils in his class. Facilities and curriculum 
played a lesser role than supposed, and the quality of teaching, while more 
important, was not of universal importance. It did not affect middle-class 
students, for instance, so much as the disadvantaged. For lower-class 
Negro children to be in a school with mainly lower-class Negro children, 
isolated from the mainstream of America, is in itself a deterrent to raising 
their aspirations and scholastic achievement. The gains in early childhood 
education that could be achieved by concentrating on the South’s disad- 
vantaged Negro child, in an integrated setting, could go a long way to wiping 
out the present educational disparities. 



H ow SHOULD the South begin? Before the Athens conference ended, 
many of the participants had begun planning state meetings for their 
own areas. Although many of the issues raised at the conference remain 
to be resolved, there was a consensus in outlining the tasks ahead. 
“A central responsibility for providing educational leadership and pro- 
fessional stimulation” belongs to the state departments of education, 
Herman B. Smith, Jr., of the Southern Education Foundation said. “Each 
state department needs to identify and solidify its commitment to the goal 
of a defensible program of early childhood education and to strike out in 
pursuit of that goal. This is not necessarily an easy task. Much more in- 
formation, substantial additional funds, and additional professional per- 
sonnel not now in sight wi)^ be needed.” 

The need for a comprehensive community-wide approach was empha- 
sized. Not only state departments of education but a variety of university 
disciplines, social workers, legislators, medical personnel, psychologists, 
PTA officials, home economists, and health and welfare agencies should. 
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from the beginning, be included in planning. New and more effective ways 
of involving the family will have to be explored, and the thorny problems 
of certification requirements for early childhood teachers and specialized 
programs for non-professional aides carefully analjrzed. None of these 
tasks are easy. Educators will have to make alliances with groups they may 
have largely ignored before. At the same time, those who traditionally 
attack the educational establishment may gain some understanding of its 
problems. 

E ducation has always been more of an art than a science. In America 
it is a continuing experiment. The developments in pre-school educa- 
tion and the changes in the elementary grades that are occurring, however, 
hold more than the bright promise of revitalizing education through all the 
grades. The comprehensive approach called for may broaden the very 
goals of education. What it will mean to those of the future generation of 
American children who might otherwise be lost in the post-industrial age 
only the extent of the present commitment will tell. 
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Appendix 

Projects Presented 
a.t Atliens Conference 

Additional information about the programs mentioned in the report may 
be obtained by writing to the directors. 

Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center 

A research and demonstration program to cover the first twelve years of hf^ 
beginning with “family unit” day-care facilities for infants through elementary 

school. 

Dr. Halbert B. Robinson 

Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center 
University of North Carolina 
West Cameron Ave 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Demonstration and Research Center for Eariy Education (DARCEE) 

Three demonstration units for children under six to develop materials, cum- 
culum, and training of teachers. 

Dr. Susan W. Gray, Director 
Georgia Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 

The Clayton County-University of Georgia Instruction Demonstration Center 

A study to determine the effect of continuous structui^ 

children three to twelve, involving small groups and individualiaed leaching. 

Dr. Charles E. Johnson, Associate Director 

Research and Development Center in Educational Stimulation 

Baldwin Hall, University of Georgia 

Athens, Georgia 30601 

Durham Educational Improvement Progjram 

A cooperative demonstration and research program of the Durham public 
school system, the local anti-poverty agency, Duke University, and North 
Carolina^College, involving children from birth through nine years, from an 
infant evaluation project through ungraded primary school. 

Robert L Spaulding, Director 
The Educational Improvement Program 
2010 Campus Drive 
Durham, North Carolina 

Sumter, South Carolina, Pre-Primary Project 

A project to provide directed-tcaching experience and to 

volvement of parents, staff, and community agencies, for children three to five. 

M. R. Newton, Director 

Pre-Primary Schools 

Sumter School District Seventeen 

Drawer 1180 

Sumter, South Carolina 
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Learning to Lcam School, Inc. 

A program to innovate materials for a newly-developed sequential curriculum 
for kindergarten-age children, with emphasis on intellectual stimulation. 

Dr. Herbert A. Sprigle, Director 
Learning to Learn School, Inc. 

1936 San Marco Blvd. 

Jacksonville, Florida 32207 

Parent Education Project 

A progr am to train lower-class mothers to provide enrichment experiences for 
their babies, using non-professionals for the purpose. 

Dr. Ira Gordon 

Parent Education Project 

Institute for Development of Human Resources 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 



Early Childhood Teacher Training Center 

A joint project of the University of Georgia and the Atlanta public school system 
to train members of the National Teacher Corps in early childhood education. 

Dr. Rhoda S. Newman 
National Teacher Corps Director 
University of Georgia 
Athens. Georgia 



Head Start or Poverty Programs Represented 
Child Development Group of Mississippi 

Mrs. Mary Emmons 
203 W. Capital Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 



Head Start, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Miss Nancy Wilson 
2650 Nicholson 
Apt 2174 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Head Start Programs, Albany, Georgia 

Krs. Carol King 
L.-.- Lincoln Ave. 

Albany, Georgia 



Economic Opportunity Organizations, Gainesville, Georgia 
Mrs. Vera Neidenbach, Executive Director 
P. O. Box 458 
Gainesville, Georgia 30501 
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i^i^-Ae^istration List 

Regional Conference on Early Childhood Education 
March 27-29, 1967 



Conference Directors: 

Dr. Milly Cowles, College of Education 
University of Georgia 

Mr. Ted L. Hammock, Institute of Higher Education 
University of Georgia 

Conference Coordinaton 

Mr. George S. Brooks 

Georgia Center For Continuing Education 

C inference Planning Committee: 

Mr. Robert L. Cousins, Southern Education Foundation 

Dr. Milly Cowles, University of Georgia 

Dr. Cornelia Eldridge, University of Georgia 

Dr. Frankie G. Ellis, Tuskegee Institute 

Mrs. Mary Emmons, Child Development Group of Mississippi 

Mrs. Virginia Frank, Southern Education Foundation 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gilkeson, Bank Street College of Education 

Dr. John A, Griffin, Southern Education Foundation 

Dr. Gordon Klopf, Bank Street College of Education 

Dr. Harry Hall, Southeastern Education Laboratory 

Mr. Ted Hammock, University of Georgia 

Dr. Richard H. Hinze, George Peabody College for Teachers 

Mr. J. Ronald Lally, University of Florida 

Dr. Rhoda Newman, University of Georgia 

Dr. Halbert Robinson, University of North Carolina 

Mrs. Lorraine Smithberg, Bank Street College of Education 

Dr. Rachel Sutton, University of Georgia 

Dean Joseph A. Williams, University of Georgia 



Speakers and Panelists: 

Minnie Berson, Division of State Agency Cooperation, Bureau of E*enientary 
and Secondary Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202 
John Codwell, Educational Improvement Project, Southern Ass^iation of 
Colleges and Schools, 795 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 30308 
Robert L. Cousins, Southern Education Foundation, 811 Cypress Street, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 

Cornelia Eldridge, University of Georgia, 4614 Roswell Road, N.W., Atlanta, 



Georgia 

Frankie G . Ellis, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 
Mary Emmons, Child Development Group of Mississippi, 203 West Capital 
Street, Jackson, Mississippi 39207 

Joan First, Educational Improvement Project, Durham, North Carolina 27706 
Elizabeth Gilkeson, Bank Street College of Education, 524 West 42nd Street, 
New York, New York 

Harry Hall, Southeastern Educational Laboratory, 5825 Sunset Drive, Suite 304, 

Miami, Florida 33143 ^ 

Daisy C. Harris, NTC Public Schools, 1500 Ezrachurch Drive, S.W., Atlanta, 

Georgia 

Vivian Henderson, Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 

Richard H. Hinze, George Peabody College for Teachers, Box 151, Nashville, 



Tennessee 37203 

Lucille Jordon, Atlanta Public Schools, 2930 Forrest Hills Drive, S.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Carol King, Head Start Center, 830 Lincoln Avenue, Albany, Georgia 
Gordon Klopf, Bank Street College of Education, 216 West 14th Street, New 
York, New York 10011 

J. Ronald Lally, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Marget Lay, University of Florida, 1403-40 S. W. 10th Terrace, Gainesville, 
Florida 

Vera Neidenbach, Head Start Center, P. O. Box 458, E. O. O., Gainesville, 
Georgia 

Rhoda Newman, University of Georgia, 2168 Allaire Lane, N.E., Atlanta, 



Georgia 

M. R. Newton, Sumter Child Study Project, P. O. Box 180, Sumter, South 
Carolina 29150 

John H. Niemeyer, President, Bank Street College of Education, 216 West 14th 
Street, New York, New York 1001 1 
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Frank Pederson, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
Bethesda, Maryland 

Herman B. Smith, Southern Education Foundation, 811 Cypress Street, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 

Lorraine Smithberg, Bank Street College of Education, 216 14th Street, New 
York, New York 1001 1 

Herbert Sprigle, Learning to Learn School, 1936 San Marco Boulevard, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 

Jule Sugarman, Office of Economic Opp -rtunity, 6708 Weaver Avenue, 

McLean, Virginia i- 

Emily Willerman, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Helen B. Williams, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 
Nancy Wilson, Head Start Center, 3650 Nicholson, Apt. 2174, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Jean C. Young, NTC Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 

Participating Faculty and Staff, University of Georgia: 

Fanny L. Brooks, Assistant Professor of Child Development 
George S. Brooks, Conference Coordinator, Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education 

Milly Cowles, Conference Co-Chairman, Associate Professor, Elementary De- 
partment, School of Education 

Therry Deal, Assistant Profesaor, Department of Home Economics 
Galen Drewry, Director, Institute for Higher Education 
Mrs. Hayes Edwards, Regional Training Officer for Georgia, Project Head Start 
Richard Endsley, Assistant Professor, Department of Home Economics 
Ted Hammock, Conference Co-Chairman, Assistant Director, Institute for 
Higher Education 

Harriett Harlan, Registered Training Officer, Department of Home Economics 
Elizabeth Sheerer, Professor, Department of Home Economics 
Hazel Simpson, Associate Professor of Reading, College of Education 
Mary Speirs, Dean and Professor, Department of Home Economics 
Rachel Sutton, Professor of Education 
Joseph A. Williams, Dean, School of Education 

Participants: 

Lutitia T. Anderson, College of General Studies, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 29208 

Evelyn Bickham, School of Education, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia 22903 

Louise Boswell, School of Education, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 
30314 



Elizabeth Brantley, Department of Education, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

O. M. Bratton, Alabama Department of Education, Wetumpka, Alabama 
Donna L. Brook, School of Education, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskc^ee Institute, 
Alabama 36088 

Carl Brown, School of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina 

Vivian Burke, College of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 40506 

Irene Burt, College of Education, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Barbara Carter, Free Lance Associates, Inc., 372 Central Park West, New York, 
New York 10025 

Atha Cooper, Child Study Project, P. O. Box 1180, Sumter, South Carolina 
29150 

Lucy E. Courtney, RTO Head Start, University of Tennessee, College of Home 
Economics, Knoxville, Tennessee 

Russell J. Crider, Mississippi Department of Education, Box 771, Jackson, 
Mississippi 

W. B. Crowley, South Carolina Department of Education, 803 Rutledge, 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Kathryn B. Daniel, School of Education, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina 29208 
Nancy Douglas, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Mildred Ellisor, Auburn University, Department of Elementary Education, 
489 Cary Drive, Auburn, Alabama 36830 
Zelia S. Evans, Head, Elementary Education, Alabama State College, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 36101 

Barbara Ferguson, School District #17, P. O. Box 1180, Sumter, South Carolina 
29150 

Myles Friedman, Mid-South Educational Laboratory, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 29208 
Ross Green, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 30322 

John A. Griffin, Southern Education Foundation, 811 Cypress Street, N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 30308 

lone Hill, Louisiana Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Alfreda James, South Carolina Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Carolina 

James W. Jenkins, North Carolina Department of Education, 4714 Deerwood 
Drive, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mariana Jessen, Bank Street College of Education, 319 Avenue C, New York, 
New York 

llleana Johnson, Department of Early Childhood Education, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia 23368 
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An-ie Lee Jones, School of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina 

Ruth Lambie, SACUS, East Carolina College, Box 2743, Greenville, North 
Carolina 27834 

Elizabeth Lewis, University of Alabama, 26 Park Wood, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Frances Lyle, RTO Head Start, Texas Technological College, Lubboclc, Texas 
Clyde I. Martin, Department of Curriculum and Development, Austin, Texas 
Sue Martin, Pre-School Education, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina 29208 

Allee J. Mitchell, Division of Home Economics, Texas Southern University, 
Houston, Texas 

Kristina Morningstar, Teacher Corps Intern, 202 12th Street, N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia 30309 

Betsy Mynier, Kentucky Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Eva D. O’Shields, University of South Carolina, School of Education, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

John Parker, Georgia Department of Education, State Office Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Lowther H. Penn, Arkansas Department of Education, Capitol Mall, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Mar>' Ellen Perkins, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
Mary Clare Petty, College of Education, University of Mississippi, 200 Longest 
Road, Oxford, Mississippi 

Alice M. Powell, Old Dominion College, 37 Alleghany Road, Hampton, Virginia 
Seretta M. Reed, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 
Ellis H. Roberts, Head Start, Southeast Regional Office, Atlanta, Georgia 
Halbert Robinson, Frank Porter Graham Institute, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Minnie Lee Rowland, Florida Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 
Ora Scott, Texas Education Agency, 2938 Pannell Street, Austin, Texas 78722 
Walter D. Smith, Mississippi Action for Progress, Inc., Suite 290 Milner 
Building, Jackson, Mississippi 

William Spencer, Child Development Group of Mississippi, Vincent Building, 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Henry L. Sublett, Department of Education, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina 27706 

Maxine Vaught, College of Education, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas 

William Whatley, Route #3, Box 695, Anniston, Alabama 

Alice Wheelhouse, 103 Turner Chapel Road, Rome, Georgia 

Troy D. White, Mississippi Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 
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Blbliosi^aphy of Early 
Cblldhood Studies 



e foHowing bibliography is basically the list ongmally puWished m Ac 
CD BuUetin, a publication from the Information Retrieval Center on the 
ladvantaged, Ferkauf Graduate School of Education, Yeshiva University. 

I this list additional titles have been added. 

JAMS Arlin M., and Charles H. Boehm, Proposal to the Ford Foundation 
ter and Primary Education Proiect. Submitted for the Council 

S, Hmnm Sices of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg: 
Department of Public Instruction, May 1963. 
my. Millie. Children's Thinking. New York: Teachers College Press. 1966. 
MY Millie, “New Views on Intellectual Development in Early Childhood 
Mucrtion:’’ In Inielleciuai Development: Another toot. Washington: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1964. 

NASTASi, Anne, and Rita D’Angelo, “A Comparison of Negro and White 
Pre-School Children in Language Development and Goodenough Draw-a- 
Mah I.Q.,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 81 : 147-165, 1^52. 
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